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GUIDES 
TO THE CURRICULUM 


Three College Dailies Publish Critiques 
of Undergraduate Courses 


Student criticism of college courses has 
emerged from the bull session and estab- 
lished itself in the college paper, where it 
can be more effective both in warning the 
uninitiated student and in assisting the pro- 
fessor whose teaching is not “getting 


across.” Last Fall the Harvard Crimson 


startled the undergraduate world with a 
“Confidential Guide to the Curriculum.” 
This semester guides have appeared in the 
University of Wisconsin Daily Cardinal, 
Univer.ity of Illinois Daily Illini and the 
Cornell Sun. 

The Sun’s critique has been the most 
comprehensive of the three. To one who 
has never been there it seems a fair minded 
guide to Cornell. Of course the editors do 
not pretend to speak the ultimate word. 
The survey is very provocative and will un- 
doubtedly bring the desired comment from 
the student body. 

Where courses were considered inadequate 
adverse griticism was served unsparingly. 
A few sentences will iliustrate the spirit 
of the survey: 

ANIMAL BIOLOGY I—A general course 
in biology should be one of the most stimu- 
lating ... yet the mechanism of this course 
is such as to deaden the interest of all save 
the most pedantic students . .. devotion of 
month after month to the dissection of the 
common or household frog produces utter 
ennui and finally disgust... .” 

BIOLOGY 303 The lectures are 
rather dull and attendance is kept up by 
limiting the number of allowed cuts to 
three. An ability to memorize is the only 
prerequisite. 

ENGLISH 3—Freshman English is the 
most important course in the University in 
the effect which it may have in stimulating 
or stultifying interest in literature, and in 
the humanities as well. In the personality of 
the instructor alone—and not in any method 
or subject matter—lies the value or worth- 
lessness for the student in English 3. May 
God prosper you, oh freshmen, in obtaining 
a good instructor! He may be the best thing 
you will ever encounter in the University, 
or he may waste three hours a week of your 
time for four months. 

Contrary to a prevalent myth, the Sun 
explains, Economics I is not an “excep- 
tionally difficult” course presided over by 
‘““wild-eyed young radicals.” We are assured 
that this is all tommyrot. Economics D 5 
is endorsed because it corrects some “com- 
mon erroneous conclusions” about current 
economic problems and “serves as an an- 
tidote to student’s belief in the sufficiency 
of fraternity house and Pullman car settle- 
ments” of those questions. Concerning the 
course given by a historian of note we are 
informed that the lectures are dull but in- 
finitely worth while. Freshmen are warned 
to stay away from History 61 for “the mat- 
ter of source problems is a severe thing to 
toss at them. It is better to take this 
course in the sophomore year.” 


Day Laborers 


“IT ean not only conceive of, but-I know 
of persons who have received almost all I’s 
and II’s and have been elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa or Sigma Xi without any vital de- 
gree whatsoever belonging to, or even be- 
ing seriously aware of, the republic of ideas, 
Instead they have been mere faithful and 
intelligent day laborers, doing a neat, 
standard, laid-out day’s task and, like most 
day laborers, glad when the whistle blew 
SIX). 

—Dr. George Rebec, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Graduate School. 


Charleston Menace 
Stalking Colleges 


Floors Totter Under Rythmic 
Tread of New Step 


The: Charleston menace is now stalking 
the American colleges, according to news 
reports from all parts of the country. If 
these stories are credible the present rage 
wilt leave in its path a swathe of ruined 
buildings unequalled in extent in this coun- 
try since Sherman’s memorable march. In 
fact Georgia may, if she wishes, claim the 
honor of the first collegiate catastrophe. A 
floor caved in at the State College for 
Women at Atlanta. Nearly 500 girl stu- 
dents were “pfancing furiously in attempts 
to learn the new dance when the floor 
collapsed with a loud crash.” 

Here and there authorities have enacted 
prohibitive legislation. At the University 
of Indiana the board of trustees has for- 
bidden the dance in the Student Building in 
order to forestall the structure’s collapse. 
An investigation is now under way to deter- 
mine the Charleston’s effect upon the Men’s 
Gymnasium, where it is still permissible to 
execute this violent dance. Should this 
floor give away there would ensue a total 
and wholesale immersion of the heated 
dancers in the swimming pool below. 


Graceless 


“After all,’”’ reasoned the authorities at 
the College of William and Mary, ‘dance 
should emphasize grace and beauty, and as 
the latest fad preserves neither of these 
qualities, it should hold no place on the 
program of college dancing.’”’ Consequently 
they placed a bar on the dance. Which, 
slyly remarks the Wellesley College News, 
“may or may not be a case of sour grapes.” 

At Coe College the Charleston was 
banned in dance halls by city officials The 
Daily Illini, University of Illinois, fears for 
local fraternity and sorority houses. Stu- 
dents of Tulane University, La., who at- 
tended the annual Freshman-Sophomore 
dance were presented with little notes from 
the faculty, which read, “You are requested 
not to dance the Charleston tonight.” 

A mythology has already grown up about 
this cyclonic step, the girls at Smith col- 
lege have discovered. Because third floor 
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REPLY 


PHI BETA ANSWERS 
CRITICISM 


Honorary Society Says That Key Student 
Must Have “Good Moral Character” 


In reply to The New Student’s query, Phi 
Beta Kappa has revealed its attitude toward 
the refusal of Floyd Simonton, University 
of Kansas, to accept a key. Oscar Voorhees, 
secretary of the honorary society, writes 
that the key award is not based entirely 
upon grades, that few students have re- 
fused membership in recent years, that Phi 
Beta Kappa “will not miss them.” 

Simonton refused to become a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa (New Student, Dec. 23) 
because he considered the prevalent system 
of grading a “false criterion of scholarship 
. . . dangerous foundation for intellectual 
idealism and achievement.” He declared 
that he could not see how, under the present 
educational system, “it is possible for a stu- 
dent to be a ‘straight A man’ without wast- 
ing much of his energy on the forms and 
husks which are inevitable in courses which 
are taught, not to individuals, but to classes 
of 30, 90, 100 and 150.” The New Student 
wrote to Mr. Voorhees asking how many 
such refusals have been received in the past 
year, also whether the organization is tak- 
ing any steps to meet the criticisms of those 
who decline. 


**Not worried’’ 


The following is Secretary Voorhees’ 
reply: 

“Your letter of January 11 is before me 
and in answer I would say that in the last 
three years, so far as I am aware, only 
three students have declined to accept mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa. Two of these 
were women. The last one, Mr. Simonton, is 
referred to in your letter. During the 
same period, we have had about 6,000 ac- 
ceptances; hence the declinations do not 
bulk very large, and Phi Beta Kappa is 
not at all worried. 

“IT wrote at the time to the two young 
ladies and found that both of them declined 
under a misapprehension and I judge, if 
the newspaper report is correct, that the 
same is true respecting Mr. Simonton. 

“Phi Beta Kappa does not claim that 
grades are the final test of scholarship. It 
does believe, however, that men and women 
who are in college cannot claim to have 
made good use of their opportunities un- 
less their work secures some recognition on 
the part of the faculty. Nor does Phi Beta 
Kappa base its elections entirely upon 
grades, The theory prevails that these must 
be supplemented by good moral character 
and such interest in the affairs of the in- 
stitution as to indicate a wide sympathy 
with the best things in education. It may be 
that in some cases those who are admin- 
istrating the affairs of the chapters are not 
as careful as they might be to appraise 
these other qualifications. The fact that 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


FREEDOM FOR SENIORS 


(From the Harvard Crimson) 


nounced that henceforth Seniors in 

good standing would be permitted to 

cut classes at discretion; yesterday 
came word from Yale of the inauguration of 
a similar policy at New Haven. The corres- 
pondent of the Boston Transcript enthu- 
siastically hailed Yale’s new ruling as “the 
most progressive extension of its educa- 
tional policy attempted since the establish- 
ment of the elective system.” 

This coincidence in policy between the 
two universities is strong evidence of the 
new drift today in matters educational. In 
this loosing of the reins of discipline—of 
discipline in the old-fashioned sense—les 
perhaps. the most encouraging single aspect 
of modern American education. It consti- 
tutes recognition of the competence of the 
average mature student to exercise his own 
discretion in regulating his conduct and of 
the immense educational advantage which 
derives from that exercise. And at the 
same time it presents to those students 
who enjoy the initial benefits of the new 
liberalism the grave responsibility of vin- 
dicating the soundness of the reasoning on 
which it is based. 


J UST one week ago the University an- 


RA een the Harvard announcement first 
went abroad there were not lacking 
fogies to cast doubt upon the wisdom of so 
unheard-of a departure from precedent. 
What becomes of discipline? they de- 
manded. “The Harvard experiment, de- 
lightful as it may be as an academic depar- 
ture,” opined the New York Hervald-Tribune 
“is quite at variance with the workaday 
system which is sure to be imposed upon 
its beneficiaries as soon as they leave Cam- 
bridge and set out to earn their livelihood.” 

Precisely here is the issue involved. The 
new experiment patterns college discipline 
on that of life. The best discipline of all is 
liberty, the discipline of self. There is far 
more of freedom and individual responsibil- 
ity in the “workaday system” under which 
men live than there is of time-clocks and 
rules of punctuality and attendance. 


OR in discussion of the benefits of dis- 

cipline and freedom accruing to under- 
graduates should sight be lost of the bene- 
fits, perhaps indirect, to be gained by the 
Faculty. When the responsible student be- 
comes sole judge of the comparative advan- 
tages to himself of attendance or absence 
at a given lecture, those lecturers on whom 
the verdict is unfavorable will suffer a 
sharp awakening from empty classrooms. 
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In its tonic effect on dull and profitless 
instructors lies by no means the least 
promise of Yale and Harvard’s new de- 
parture. 


Volstead at College 


The extent of collegiate violations of 
the eighteenth amendment is a subject of 
wide speculation in various regions. Fact- 
finding bodies, official and self-constituted, 
are busily engaged in counting undergradu- 
ate scofflaws at two universities. 

@j At Ohio State University, where profes- 
sors have been charged with bootlegging both 
rum and Communism, an investigating com- 
mittee appointed by Governor Donahey and 
headed by Acting President George W. 
Rightmire has discovered few traces of 
alcohol. Prohibition agents testified that 
they had little evidence of student drunk- 
enxess. Alonzo Tuttle, law professor and 
chairman of the student affairs committee 
testified that it was “perfect nonsense” to 
say there is no drinking among the stu- 
dents. He added, “I do think, however, 
there is less drinking in this body of 10,000 
students than in similar groups elsewhere.” 

As to the four faculty members charged 
with Communism: 

“This group certainly includes the hall 
of fame among the faculty. One might be 
well ashamed that he is not included. Those 
professors are among the best in the United 
States. I don’t think that a single solitary 
member of the university faculty is Com- 
munistic.” 

The four professors who had been labeled 
“Communists” in a resolution presented to 
the Legislature at its last session appeared 
and denied they were Communists. They 
admitted filling out a questionnaire sent 
through the mail by the Committee of 
Forty-eight in 1920, asking if they would 
be interested in literature pertaining to the 
formation of a third party. 

The Inter-Fraternity Cowncil issued a 

questionnaire whose results are said to 
show no more drunkenness than takes place 
in any other community of 10,000 American 
people. 
@{ At the University of Wisconsin the 
Duily Cardinal is incensed over an article 
in Liberty magazine which had this to 
say of Wisconsin: “many young women of 
the state university consider a flask a nec- 
essary accessory to an evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

In order to confute Liberty the Cardinal 
conducted its own investigation. In a sur- 
vey of five men’s organizations, 86 men 
testified to having seen “less than an aver- 
age of 1 woman drunk.” 

One man declared he had seen as many 
as 15 women drunk, while many men said 
they had seen none. The men questioned 
had been in the university from four months 
to three and a half years. The average is 
about two years residence. Regarding the 
co-eds carrying flasks the concensus was 
that women very seldom carried their own 
liquor. 

The question of how many women these 
86 men had seen drinking was also asked, 
but it; was impossible to compile definite 
figures on this question. However, the 
answers indicated that university women 
were doing some drinking; but the majority 
of men indicated that the number of women 
drinking is much in the minority of the 
3,000 women attending the institution. 

The editors of the Daily Cardinal believe 
that the figures in the Liberty article con- 
stitute one of the “grossest libels that has 
ever been printed against the women of the 
university. Facts in a preliminary survey 


WIND-MILL 


CARMEN SUPERBUM 


(The Yale News reads that the univer- 
versity’s property is worth $30,229,000.) 


Come, lift the song of praise on high, 
And let the banners be unfurled, 
For Yale is in the public eye 
The richest college in the world. 


Nor boast our brains, our library, 
Our scholars through this mighty land-- 
But tell the world in ecstasy 

That Durfee’s worth 200 grand. 


While Woolsey represents a sum 
That’s just below the million mark, 
Our libraries can hardly come 
To half of that—Oh keep it dark! 


For what if Oxford fed the flame 
Of genius cast in youthful mould, 
Our Power House, assessors claim, 
Is more than worth its weight in gold. 


If Bordeaux College once gave birth 
Unto the genius of Montaigne, 

Yale’s Dining Hall’s of higher worth, 
It feeds the stomach, not the brain. 


Associations of the Past, 
Come, come, we'll hold them all for 
naught, 
Yale’s Campus is improving fast 
As real estate, a happy thought. 


Professors still are underpaid? 
Oh that’s the merest bagatell, 

Two hundred thousand, it is said, 
Is now the value of Battell. 


So chant our hymn of praise once more 
Nor let our pomp and pride abate, 
We are the greatest college for 
We own the richest real estate. 


That greatest of American newspapers 
The Chicago Tribuna explodes to the ex- 
tent of more than an editorial column 
over the “yellow educators” of the nation 
who in the name of Peace are trying to 
discredit real red-blooded patriotism. Down 
with these traitors, or idealists, says the 
Tribune, who would rob Youth of its heri- 
tage of patriotic thrills. “The boy,” it 
says, “who likes a sword, a drum, gun or 
toy soldiers, does not grow up to be a mili- 
tary adventurer but a good Rotarian.” To 
which “Jake” in The Carletonian, Carleton 
College, Minn., replies: “Good Lord, if that 
be patriotism give us a ticket to Moscow!” 


seem to indicate that the correspondent is 
not reporting the facts. But a complete 
investigation by the office of the dean of 
men and the dean of women would settle 
permanently the ‘wild’ rumors... .” 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


CHARLESTON MENACE 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 


girls in a certain dormitory occasionally 
studied, the powers that be decreed that no 
third floor girls be permitted to Charleston 
in their rooms. The event was duly recorded 
(and distorted) in the press and the Smith 
girls read in the papers that the rule had 
been passed in the nick of time in order to 
save the toppling building and many lives. 
‘While in many colleges the students are 
learning the intricate and highly individu- 
alized steps of the Charleston, other institu- 
tions hold to the old steps that Henry Ford 
is trying to popularize.’ At sophisticated 
Oberlin (where the Charleston is taught in 
gym classes) the Review calls attention to 
Wooster, a neighboring denominational col- 
lege where dancing has until very recently 
been prohibited. Here, recent social func- 
tions have been marked by “Honor your 
partner,” “Reverse back in the same old 
track,” and other “calls” familiar to another 
generation than ours. And in this connec- 
tion it is significant to note that the saxo- 
phone blaring out the syncopation of Col- 
legiate, has been conspicious by its absence 
and its place has been filled by the old 
time fiddle playing the accompaniment to 
the tune of “Turkey in the Straw.” 


The American 
Folk Dance 


In hilly Arkansas, Commonwealth Col- 
lege, a “school of self-maintained, non- 
propaganda education for workers,” the 
square dance is valued both for itself and 
for its bearing upon “social problems.” The 
Commonwealth College Fortnightly gives 
an interesting account of social life in the 
community. We quote: 

Commonwealth gets along well with its 
nominally fundamentalist neighbors. The 
old-timers show no disposition to quarrel 
over knickers, one-piece bathing suits, or 
the nomenclature of primates; they are far 
enough away so that they do not object 
even to the public speaking class. Nor do 
they concern themselves unduly with the 
status of dancing in the Kingdom of 
Heaven; indeed Commonwealth is obliged to 
limit attendance at invitation dances to its 
nearest neighbors, lest the commons be 
crowded beyond capacity. 

Saturday evening is sacred to the dance; 
twice a month the neighbors are invited to 
join in the festivities. Five traditions of 
dancing meet on the floor of the Common- 
wealth dining hall. Students from the cities 
bring with them the urban fox trot, waltz, 
one-step, and two-step. Old fashioned part- 
ner dances, such as the rye waltz and the 
minuet, still claim their partisans. Russian 
steps filter in from the East side of New 
York, and folk dances come by way of the 
German youth movement. But the indige- 
nous square dances of the rural south are 
perhaps most picturesque of all. 

After supper on appointed evenings, 
Commonwealth’s rawboned, blue-eyed, doli- 
cephalic neighbors, from a radius of 
three miles about, jump into their flivvers, 
drive up to the commons, discuss crops, and 
wait for the program to begin. It begins at 
7:30 and ends at 11, for Commoners, like 
their neighbors, believe in plain living and 
high thinking. 
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Round and square dances alternate at 
these programs, and the groups instruct 
one another. 


Arkansas Ritual 


The Arkansawyer has no bashfulness of 
which to rid himself, however, when his 
specialty is announced. Let the pianist 
strike up “Turkey in the Straw’ to the ac- 
companiment of a native who can “fiddle 
right smart’, and he is in his element. Polk 
County’s favorite square dances are the 
“Beautiful Star” and the “Ocean Wave’. 
They consist of a bewildering series of 
clockwise, counterclockwise and crisscross 
gyrations and evolutions, which, like the 
flat in the classified ads, must be seen to 
be appreciated. The Virginia reel, the only 
square dance well known outside of God’s 
country, is but a kindergarten diversion. 
One wonders if the brain of an Einstein 
could resolve the “Ocean Wave” into its 
elements. Certainly a city dweller must de- 
pend upon intuition, and even thus it seems 
that the square dance is something which, 
like a language, he must learn in childhood 
if he is not to betray his origin. 

To Arkansawyers a square dance has all 
the seriousness of a ritual and all the im- 
personality of a stellar system. He loses 
himself completely in the rhythmic shuffle 
of many feet, in the collective response to 
the caller’s chant. He is rather puzzled 
when his city host starts off on a tangent, 
but he gives him a polite, grave shove in 
the right direction and instantly resumes 
his pre-occupation. Above the noise of this 
human cream separator issue the half- 
drawled commands and the half-reverent 
chant of the caller: 

Wave of the ocean, wave of the sea, 

Wave that pretty gal back to me! 

Wave of the ocean, wave of the shoah, 
Wave that gal an’ wave no moah! 

Commoners and their neighbors are forg- 
ing a strong bond of friendship at the invi- 
tation dances. Commonwealth’s students, 
moreover, are learning that there is such a 
thing as an American hinterland a rural 
point of view which the student of social 
problems must take into account. 


INTERNATIONAL 


University of Paris 


- Non-migratory Americans often do not 
realize the size of the American enrollment 
in the University of Paris. At present 3,500 
Americans are studying there. A Paris cor- 
respondent to the Michigan Daily writes 
that “In the year ending last March, 3,786 
Americans studied in France for periods of 
not less than two months. Of these less 
than 500 were in the Provinces: the rest in 
Paris. 1,558 of this total were men, while 
women showed a large lead, with 2230. 

“Compared with American prices, ex- 
penses of matriculation in the university, 
and of living in Paris are, ridiculously low. 
The tuition is at present $2.80 a year, and 
for those taking scientific courses requiring 
an unusual outlay of books and apparatus, 
$15 is sufficient to cover it all.” For room 
and board, “the student has his choice of 
taking a hotel room and eating his meals at 
restaurants, or of living with a French 
family, in whose house he would board and 
lodge.” 

The University of Paris is “essentially 
a graduate institution and to stay here for 
credits and degrees one must have his A.B. 
or its equivalent. There are numerous 
Americans engaged in graduate study, 
working for one of the French doctorates. 


Page Three 


Such students must have a working knowl- 
edge of French.” 

For the under-graduate, “for the one who 
knows French but slightly or doesn’t know 
the first word of the language, for the stu- 
dent who desires to spend only a short time 
at the University, there are a host of other 
courses. Entrance to most of these require 
no diploma, and in return none is given, 
other than a certificate of attendance for 
the time spent at the University. 

“There is the Cours de Civilization Fran- 
caise, a well-balanced four months course in 
French literature, art, history, geography, 
and philosophy, which is reserved for for- 
eign students and particularly adapted to 
their needs. Any one may begin such a 
course on Nov. 1 or March 1. During the 
summer, special studies are offered, usually 
including visits, accompanied by professors, 
to various museums and historic spots. For 
these special courses tuitions are higher, 
the four month sojourn costing $12.” 


Americans at Cambridge 


At Cambridge University, England the 
number of American graduate students has 
increased greatly since the war. Next to 
Cambridge the United States furnishes the 
largest group of graduates, followed by the 
Universities of Wales, Canada, London and 
India, in the order named. 

The most popular subjects for American 
students are the classics, English literature, 
history and international law. Six of the 
American research students are taking ad- 
vanced work in the natural sciences. 
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Ousted 


Because he defended the College of the 
City of New York students from charges 
of Communism and treason, Professor 
William Bradley Otis of City College has 
been forced to resign from the directorate 
of the National Security League. Professor 
Otis states that he understands the League 
directors had voted 14 to two against him. 

In his letter of resignation to Maj.-Gen. 
Robert Lee Bullard, president of the League 
Professor Otis says: 

“Because of my stand against compulsory 
military training in colleges, upon your re- 
quest, concurred in by a majority vote of 
the directors of the National Security 
League, I hereby submit my resignation as 
a director of the league. As you know, I 
was elected to the directorate of the Na- 
tional Security League because of a plan 
that I had outlined to make the study of 
the Constitution of the United States a re- 
quirement for all college degrees. ... 


————— 
Agents 


have earned as much as $50 
in three days. 


We need more agents. 


You need more money. 


Why not write for agents 
terms to 
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“Now that I have publicly expressed my 
conviction that peace time compulsory mili- 
tary training in liberal colleges is funda- 
mentally unsound and un-American, run- 
ning counter to over 100 years of American 
tradition, your board of directors attempts 
to militarize me by teaching me obedi- 
ence! 


Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and ad- 
jacent territory is in uproar over a student 
campaign to make the R. O. T. C. a volun- 
tary rather than a conscript army. “Started 
as a quiet and open-minded campus discus- 
sion,” says the Cosmos, undergraduate 
paper,” the question .. . was seized and 
sensationalized by the press until it aroused 
such a veritable storm of excitement in the 
city of Cedar Rapids that it has been broad- 
east over the country.” 

The local American Legion has passed a 
resolution expressing regret that the stu- 
dent council has gone on record as favoring 
voluntary drill. Another resolution con- 
demned the action taken by the Evanston 
Interdenominational Conference. A referen- 
dum may be taken on the R. O.T. C. at Coe 
after sufficient discussion has taken place. 


Teachers Oppose R.O. T.C. 


One of the earliest opponents of the 


R. O. T. C. is the American Federation of , 


Teachers, an organization affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. In De- 
cember 1916, a resolution was adopted by 
the Federation in its second convention re- 
gistering opposition to “state or. national 
laws for compulsory military training in the 
public schools.” In all subsequent conven- 
tions this stand was reiterated. In its 
December Bulletin the Federation again 
calls the attention of public school teachers 
to the question. 


The Anti-Compulsory military Drill 
League has been re-organized at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The League was 
founded last spring New Student May 23) 
at which time a petition was circulated re- 
questing that drill be made voluntary. As 
yet the organization has formulated no de- 
finite plan of action. 


CLASSROOMS 


Professors at Tufts College will be 
graded by their students. The student coun- 
cil has approved the idea and will set to 
work devising a suitable plan. The faculty 
will probably be marked for knowledge of 
their subject, ability to teach it, general 
intelligence, personal force and personality. 


PHI BETA KAPPA 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 3) 


these are in our theory of elections should 
be recognized. 

“Tt is a very simple matter, of course, 
for a young man to manifest a supercili- 
ous attitude toward Phi Beta Kappa. That 
can only be the case when he fails to ap- 
preciate the serious purpose of the organi- 
zation, its remarkable history, and the great 
number of distinguished men and women in 
other generations as well as in our own who 
count it an honor to be members. You can 
readily see that we do not worry at all 
when they take this attitude. Phi Beta 
Kappa will not miss them. They will miss 
an association which might be exceedingly 
helpful and consequently are the only 
losers.” 

Oscar M. Voorhees 
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THE R.O.T.C. AS A NUISANCE 
Joe Campus Resents being the Butt of an old Farce 


Besides being editor of the Ohio State 
Lantern, Joseph M. Ripley, who wrote the 
following, is an ex-buck private. He there- 
fore is eminently qualified to make a few 
interesting comparisons between the R. O. 
T. C. and army systems. 


The point has quite rightly been made 
that one of the reasons students oppose 
compulsory drill is that they consider it an 
unnecessary nuisance which needs to be 
abated. 


Most people compelled to do something 
they are not interested in find it boresome. 
When next to nothing is gained thereby, 
they regard being compelled to do it as an 
imposition, and if they have any spirit they 
will rebel. And pray why not? 

Back in the rest camps behind the lines, 
the American troops fretted under the mar- 
tinets—and the rest camps too often were 
misnomers. Many of the best front line 
soldiers spent part of their time in the 
hoosegow when their outfits were in the 
rest camps. 


‘* Ask some ex-buck’’ 


The buck private, bless him, objected 
strenuously to being made the chief clown 
in an exasperating farce. Back in the dash, 
star, asterisk, rest camps the buck was 
made to pass in review for inspecting gen- 
erals who weren’t so anxious to see him 
when he was in the lines, to police streets 
which never were and never will be clean, 
to dig ditches in the most unexpected 
places, and fill them up again, to haul sup- 
plies from one place to another where he 
unloaded them only to load them up again 
and haul them back where they had been 
before, and to do sundry similar tricks. 


Ask some ex-buck about the rest camps. 
Ask him if he cursed loud and long then. 
Ask him what he said about “this man’s 
army.” This will never be printed in his- 
tories of the war for the buck private, bless 
him, didn’t know what euphemism is. 


This buck private could not be charged 
with being unpatriotic even by the fat and 
greasy profiteer. But he damned the sys- 
tem inside out and vowed over and over 
again to tell the folks at home a few things 
when he got back. Yet for one reason or 
another he kept quiet about the whole dis- 
gusting business when he did get back. 


Why Students Revolt 


Now the students here revolt against the 
buffoonery of compulsory drill for some- 
what the-same reason that the buck private 
revolted against the all too real agony he 
suffered in the rest camps. 

Those who call Joe Campus unpatriotic 
and a traitor in the making because he ob- 
jects to being the butt of a farce should 
investigate a bit before making such 
charges. 

Would that the enlisted men of the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Divisions could 
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see this system in operation and then in 
their picturesquely profane speech tell 
what they thought of it. 

It would seem like old times again, back 
in some rest camp behind the lines. 


MISCELLANY: 


Students at Pennsylvania State College 
have petitioned the trustees to abolish com- 
pulsory chapel. 


Inspired by the much-discussed New York 
presentation of Hamlet in modern clothes, 
by Horace Liveright, several student groups 
are venturing the experiment. The Little 
Theater of Dallas, Texas, and a dramatic 
class at the University of California, South- 
ern Branch, are planning such productions. 

Meanwhile the Roister Doister Dramatic 
Society of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege has selected Oliver Goldsmith’s play 
She Stoops To Conquer for presentation in 
modern dress. 


Not to be outdone by Harvard, Yale has 
decreed that all upperclassmen shall have 
optional class attendance. 

“The Makers”, a poetry club at Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, offers 
a national undergraduate poetry prize of 
$100. Lew Sarrett, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity will be sole judge of the contest. 


Results of a survey conducted by Phi 
Kappa Delta, national public speaking fra- 
ternity: 

“A recent investigation, carried on among 
the 111 chapters in the colleges and univer- 
sities which comprise our organization, dis- 
closed that in 1915 they were holding on an 
average of 4.83 debates a year, while in 
1924 they were averaging 11,45. More peo- 
ple are taking part in intercollegiate de- 
bate and oratory than ever before.’ 


A new regional plan for selecting Rhodes 
scholars has been proposed to supplant the 
old system of appointment by states. The 
state election committees will still act, but 
their candidates will appear before a dis- 
trict committee, 


SONNET 


Like a dumb worshipper on silent knees 

I kneel before the mask of quietness. 

The burning vision fades for him who sees 
And him who listens it may never bless: 
But somewhere, hidden, are the things that 


we 


May never look upon; they are unheard, 
Unspoken yet, but moulded easily 

Into a shattered pattern, soft and blurred. 
So may I stay forever with closed eyes 
And songless lips. And in my sleepy mind 
Let there be quiet, unconcerned and wise, 
Because I have grown wonderfully blind, 
Because some cool and unaccustomed hand 
Has touched my hair, and made me under- 

stand. 


R. A. Lattimore 
in the Dartmouth Tower 


